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schooled into some ) sort of fitness. “We do not give the name of the 
official or his office, as he is not in political sympathy with his supe- 
riors, and naturally does not wish to create trouble. 


THE APPOINTMENT of Governor Hugh S. Thompson, of South Car- 
olina, as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, evokes nothing but the 
most favorable comments, save from extreme partisan sources. Gov- 
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THE MONTH. 


ATTENTION Is called to the official announcement, printed in an- 
other column, of the annual meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, to be held at Newport, August 4. The occasion 
promises to be one of more than ordinary interest. 


GENERAL Francis A. Ossporn, appointed by Governor Robinson 
to succeed James M. Bugbee as a member of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, has been chosen chairman of the board. By the way, the 
veterans and the public alike are to be congratulated upon this excel- 
lent appointment. 





THE FOLLOWING testimonial by the Massachusetts Commissioners 
is something more than a perfunctory official “resolution.” Its 


statement concerning Mr. Bugbee’s administration is thoroughly well 
deserved : — 


The Civil Service Commissioners take the occasion of their reorganization to 
place upon their records an expression of their appreciation of the labors of the 
retiring chairman, Mr. James M. Bugbee, who, at much personal sacrifice, has 
for two years devoted himself to the organization of the system established by the 


Civil Service Act of 1884, and to whose executive ability, experience, and impar- | 


tiality is so largely due the succéssful administration of the law. 


ANOTHER INSTANCE of appointment by the spoils method has 
come to our attention. An official, having important duties to per- 
form, has had “sent” him by his superiors a clerk that writes a| 
“wretched hand,” knows nothing of his duties or of book- -keeping, | 
spells badly, cannot compute figures at all accurately, and is “ inex- 
perienced in all kinds of business except politics.” Asa result, the 
more important duties have to be neglected, as the official has to do 
his own book-keeping, copying, etc., until his new clerk can be 





tion of Philadelphia publishes a protest againt the removal of Mr. 
William H. Lyon from the Board of Indian Commissioners. Mr. 
Lyon was removed April 16, 1886, by order of the President, and 
Mr. James Lidgerwood was appointed to be his successor. The 
association asserts that Mr. Lyon has gratuitously given much 
valuable time and thought toward promoting the welfare of the 
Indian, and regards his removal from the service as a public calam- 
ity. He is a merchant of pronounced ability, and seems to have 
inspired a wise and economical administration in the service which 
comes under the jurisdiction of the board. His practical abilities 
as a merchant, and the knowledge and skill which he has gathered 
during his service as commissioner, are said to have made him 
peculiarly fitted for the position of chairman of the purchasing 
| committee of the board, which he has for some time filled. “We 
feel keenly,” say the executive committee, “that this act of removal 
is not in harmony with such an improvement of the public service 


as all patriotic and honest citizens must, at this time, earnestly 
desire.” 


WE PRINT in another column an abstract of the official report by 
the Civil Service Commissioners on the case of Mr. I. Parker 
| Veazey, the ex-postmaster of Baltimore, who distinguished himself 





| while in office by removing between two hundred and three hundred 
Republicans, in order to appoint Democrats in their places. The 
| report, which is signed by all the members of the commission, shows 
that they are harmonious in their views, and that they have in this 
instance helped to administer the law with a firm and impartial 
hand. The principles which they lay down will be recognized as 
true ones, and all that reformers can ask is that the commissioners 
shall prove themselves ready to deal with every offending official 
in the same manner that they have with the postmaster of Baltimore. 
We understand that they are soon to visit Boston, for the purpose 
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of ascertaining whether the law | is here faithfully executed. Such apportionment among ; the States of the large number of special pension 
an investigation should be welcomed; but the commissioners would, | examiners that were to be appointed could not be made, unless the 
in our opinion, employ their time to better advantage if they would whole list was certified ; and, accordingly, a special rule was adopted 
first examine the conduct of a few officials im the customs and allowing such certification. Almost all of Commissioner Dudley’s 
postal service, whose persistent violations of the law have become | appointees under it were Republicans; and it is this same rule that 
more or less notorious. Collector Saltonstall, as we believe, has | enabled his successor, General Black, to take seventy-two Democrats 
effectually answered the criticisms made upon his administration; out of a possible seventy-seven. Hereafter, in making appointments, 
but there are numerous other custom-houses where the defences | the pension commissioner will have to content himself with the four 
made by the collectors have not been so satisfactory. _ names which stand at the head of the list. The conviction is grow- 
| ing that the new commissioners intend to see that the Civil Service 
Ir 1s conceded on all hands that Charles Keith, the newly ap- | Law i is carried out in good faith. 
pointed postmaster at Greenfield, Mass., is a capable business man, | 
and in every way fitted for the office. His appointment is, moreover, | 
generally acceptable to the people. On the other hand, D. H. THE PEOPLE AGAINST IT? 
Hamilton, who has been at the head of the office for the past four; Tyr Boston “Groner,” in a recent article, quoting the com- 
years, and who was a clerk therein for ten years preceding his plaints made by civil service reformers,—that Congressmen are 
appointment, has been an efficient and satisfactory officer. We hostile to civil service reform, that politicians are against it, and 
should have been glad to see Mr. Hamilton reappointed, and we are that nearly all public officials who come under the Civil Service Law 
as ready as any one to classify the case with those which are not) endeavor to evade it,— intimates that the facts which give rise to 


in strict accord with the principles of civil service reform. We wish | these complaints go to prove that the people of this country are 
to say, however, that the failure of the administration to make the against civil service reform, and that consequently the reform will 


ARE 


reappointment does tiot, as some of the local Republican leaders | 


would have us believe, prove to a demonstration that the President | 
is at heart a spoilsman, and therefore, on account of his well-known | 


professions, a hypocrite. Though it is needless to point out the 


fallacy involved in so sweeping a generalization based on this partic- | 


ular instance, it may not be out of place to observe that the com- 


plaints made come the loudest from those who have farmed out | 


offices under Republican administrations with authority unquestioned. 


To have been able to taunt the Democrats with not having similar | 
influence, now that their party is in power, would unquestionably have | 


given these complainants much satisfaction; but, as it is, they 
are disappointed. In passing, we would add that some of the best 
Democrats in Greenfield did not commit themselves to the support 
of Mr. Keith until after Mr. Hamilton had said that he did not 
care to remain in office beyond the expiration of his term, a cir- 
cumstance which induces less sympathy for him than we should | 
otherwise have felt. 

THE ADVERSE comments upon the execution of the Civil Service 
Law, provoked by the fact that private secretaries.of collectors and 
postmasters have been placed on examining boards, will be silenced 
by an order of the commission (issued July 19) refusing to confirm 
such nominees. The commissioners say :— 

Neither the private secretary of an appointing or a nominating officer nor the 
officer who, in the absence of an appointing or a nominating officer, acts in his 
place should be either chairman or secretary of a board of examiners. In the 
opinion of the commission, the confidential relations existing between the pri- 
vate secretary of an appointing or a nominating officer and such officer are of a 
character to make the reasons that have excluded appointing and nominating 
officers from official places or boards of examiners apply with equal force against 
the policy of allowing private secretaries to occupy official places in such boards. 
The reasons that exclude an appointing or a nominating officer from any official 
position on a board of examiners should exclude the officer who, in his absence, 
acts in his place. 

Therefore, the commission hereby refuses to confirm any nomination made 


by any board of a chairman or secretary who is the private secretary of the ap- | 


pointing or nominating officer, or who is the officer that would, in the absence 
of the appointing or nominating officer, act in his place ; and every board that has 
made such a nomination is hereby directed at its next regular monthly meeting 
to make another nomination, and without delay make report thereof to the com- 
mission. The nominees, whose nominations are hereby rejected, shall continue 
to act until other members of the board have been nominated for the said offices 
of chairman and secretary. 


The custom-houses at Boston, Burlington, New York, Philadel- 


phia, and New Orleans, and the post-offices at Philadelphia, Balti- | 


more, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Kansas City, Brooklyn 
Buffalo, and Louisville, are said to be among the offices affected by | 
the order. : 

In harmony with this action by the commissioners is their order | 
issued on the following day, annulling the special rule created by 


missioner Dudley. He represented to the commission that a proper 


not stand. The Globe admits that the question has never come 
squarely before the people, but leaves no room to doubt that, in its 
opinion, the reform would be rejected, if submitted to them for their 
decision. Now, we fully believe the contrary. And it is evident that 
| the politicians of the country, who may be trusted to know the public 
mind at least as well as the editor of the Globe, are of our opinion. 
For ten years, all important political conventions have, by formal res- 
olutions, declared in its favor. If the members of these conventions 
| think the people do not like it, why such protestations of support? 
Congress, with a large proportion of its members opposed at heart 
to a system which deprives them of valued privileges, passes a Civil 
Service Law, and maintains the commission charged with its execu- 
| tion. If Congressmen believe that the people are against the reform, 
jis it reasonable to suppose that they would thus put up the bars to 
| shut themselves out of the field of favors and patronage ? 


It is evi- 
| dent that politicians and Congressmen do not share the views ex- 
| pressed or, rather, intimated by the Globe, though we can easily un- 

| derstand how pleasant it would be for them if they could. Let us 
name a few important political contests, which were decided either 

by the direct action of the people at the caucus or the poll or by a 
wholesome regard on the part of the people’s representatives for their 
subsequent action. We will merely state the result of these well- 
known contests, and the reader can judge whether or not the infiu- 
ence of the public will was felt in favor of reform. 

The nomination of Hayes and of Garfield in preference to Grant, 
Conkling, Blaine, or Logan; the nomination of Cleveland by the 
Democratic party, and his election over Blaine; the failure to 
return Conkling and Platt to the Senate; the election of Cleveland, 
governor of New York, by an enormous majority; the overthrow 
of the Republicans in the national elections of 1882,— what is the 
moral of these events, if not that the people desire to uproot from our 
politics the threatening evil of spoils, bosses, and “ machines ”’? 

Why should not the people be for it? Is it not for their advan- 
tage to have a merit system of service, in which the fittest man is 
employed in public work, rather than that politicians shall fill the 
government places with their henchmen and broken-down relations ? 
If there were any doubt as to how the people would decide this ques- 
tion, we might well look to the views of those leaders of public opinion 
| whose counsel would weigh most heavily with the voters of the coun- 
try, were civil service reform to be a direct issue at the polls. The 
only two Presidents of the United States, under whom the merit 


,| system of appointment has been practised, and all the members of 


both their cabinets, have declared that the system works well in act- 
| ual practice, and that the government service is improved under it. 
Governors Cleveland and Hill of New York, and Governor Robinson 


y | of Massachusetts, as well as the mayors of New York, Brooklyn, and 
Messrs. Eaton, Thomas, and Gregory, for the convenience of Com-| 


Boston, have given high praise to the practical working of the new 
| system. Almost every subordinate official, national, State, or munic- 
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ipal, who has had occasion to test the system, has reported in its 
favor. The testimony of these gentlemen would have due weight. 
Then what would be the position of the men most eminent in the 
country for character, enlightenment, and soundness of opinion? 
The Globe mentions Senators Vance and Ingalls as two distinguished 
opponents of reform. We would name the following public men 
who have openly declared in favor of reform, and ask the Globe if 
it can match them with names of equal weight who are against civil 
service reform: Cleveland, Bayard, Pendleton, Carlisle, Edmunds, 
Hoar, Schurz, Curtis, Hawley, Long, James Russell Lowell, and 
James Freeman Clarke. 

We are sure the people are for it, and we are ready to have it 
submitted to them squarely at any time. 


THE TARIFF AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Some oF our friends, to whom the present political situation 
seems unsatisfactory in every aspect, are advocating the formation of 
a new party, in which shall be joined the advocates of various sorts 
of reforms. More especially, the free-traders, or revenue reformers, 
or whatever the advocates of reduction in duties may call themselves, 
are to unite with the civil service reformers. Between them, they are 
to form the new party, of which tariff reform and civil service re- 
form are to be the rallying cries. 

We have not the slightest objections to the formation of such a 
party, and hope that, if formed, it will fight zealously for the princi- 
ple and practice of civil service reform. We are glad if any party 
comes out for that reform ; and the more vigorously, the better. We 
are glad when the Republicans come out for it, even though there be 
a hollow ring to their resolutions. We are glad when the Democrats 
put a civil service plank in their platform, even though there are not 
a great many Democratic politicians, outside the administration, who 
are at bottom in favor of it. We should be highly pleased if the pro- 
hibitionists were to make civil service reform a part of their creed, 
and would bring all their weight to bear in its favor. We want 
every party to aid us, and we want contributions of strength from 
every quarter. 

But, when it comes to joining civil service reform inseparably 
with other public questions, we protest. Other reforms may be de- 
sirable, and tariff reform may be among them. But the tariff ques- 
tion presents an entirely different class of problems from those pre- 
sented by the civil service: the two have no inherent connection ; 
and the civil service reformers are not, and ought not to be, limited 
to those who also believe in the need of reducing import duties. In- 
deed, we do not think that the civil service reform question can be 
made a party question at all. People cannot differ on it, when once 
they understand it: ignorance, and not any real opposition, is what 
we have to conquer. The cause of honest, non-partisan, business-like 
government needs only to be known for what it is, in order to meet 
approval. The real opposition which we have-to encounter is not 
that of parties, but that of politicians. For some years, parties have 
not dared to omit general expressions in its favor from their plat 
forms: only, when it comes to an honest application of reform, the 
politicians dodge, and covertly go on with the spoils system. What is 
really wanted for the cause of civil service reform is not so much a 
new party as a new class of party men. We need public men who 








have convictions, and believe in the things they say, and do the things 
they promise. 

If our friends propose to form a new party with sincere and | 
vigorous leaders of this kind, we shall be particularly glad. But, if 
the protectionists should go to-court and form a party led by such 
men, and should put civil service reform squarely among their 
objects, we should be equally glad. There are earnest reformers who | 
are protectionists, as there are reformers who are free traders. But 
they should all remember that the civil service reform question is 
the most important question before the public. It is the question 
which lies more at the foundation of the safety of our government 
than any other. It cannot be decided by one election or one law: | 





it will necessarily take years for the reformed methods to become 








embedded in our public life. It should be insisted on singly and 


alone. Civil service reformers, as such, should keep aloof from 


parties ; they should confine themselves to keeping parties and party 
men to their promises on this one question. They should not weaken 
their cause by amalgamating it with free trade or protection or 
any other outside matter. They should vote for those candidates 
for office who give promise of doing the most for this great and 
predominant reform. 


If these are revenue reformers, well and good; if they are 


protectionists, well and good. The one thing the civil service 
movement aims to do, and that thing alone, is to purify and take 
entirely out of politics the merely administrative offices of the gov- 
ernment of this country. 






SENATOR EDMUNDS’ REFORM BILL. 


SINCE OuR last issue, Senator Edmunds has introduced a reform 
bill, which proposes some startling innovations. It provides, in sub- 
stance: first, that the Senate shall be stripped of its confirming 
power in appointments to all the so-called presidential offices (except- 
ing those above the rank of commissioners and chiefs of division) ; 
second, that these officers, appointed upon the sole responsibility of 
the President without the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
hold under a four years’ term of office; and, third, that, during such 
term, no officer shall be removed excep! by order of the nearest cir- 
cuit court, and after a summary trial upon the charges preferred 
against him. 

We have, in another column, expressed our views upon the gen- 
eral question of the advisability of restricting the power of removal. 
There are, as we have shown, serious objections to fettering in any 
way the power now possessed by tho President and the heads of 
departments; and to allow removals to be made only through the 
agency of the courts would, it seems to us, be the merest folly. The 
objections to a four years’ term are also weighty and obvious. In 
support of the first point in Mr. Edmunds’ scheme there is much to 
be said. He thinks that, in giving the President this sole power 
of appointment, the Senate would not abandon any right that is now 
of any substantial value to it; for it is “only in extreme instances of 
the discovery of bad conduct and bad character — such that, if they 
had come to the knowledge of any honest President himself, he 
would have refused to make the appointment” —that the Senate has 
rejected a nomination. This seems a fair statement of the case ; 
and beyond this there is a good reason for giving the Executive this 
sole power of appointment. The reason lies in the tendency which 
the present system has to induce bargaining between the President 
and the members of the Senate, in relation to his appointments. A 
competent person, whose services would be very desirable in a given 
position, has sometimes to be dropped, because his nomination would 
be personally obnoxious to the Senator from his State; and, again, 
an unworthy candidate, the political dependant of some Senator, is 
forced upon the President by the Senator’s threat that, unless his 
man is nominated, he will vote to reject other of the President's 
nominations. When the committee of the Baltimore Bar Associa- 
tion went to Washington, to protest against a notoriously bad 
appointment to a Maryland office, the President said that, since both 
of the Senators from that State indorsed the candidate, it would have 


| been embarrassing for him to refuse to make the nomination; for the 
| Senators could secure the defeat of his other Maryland nominations, if 


he opposed them. We append an extract from a letter from Senator 
Edmunds in relation to the scope and purpose of his bill. The pro- 
posed measure, championed by so able a public man, will undoubtedly 


| provoke much discussion, and thereby lead to ultimate good. 


“]T think,” says Mr. Edmunds, “that, when the people of the United States 
get to be really in favor of taking the great mass of merely administrative offices 
out of the list of spoils and prizes to be struggled for by political parties, they 
will see that the only means of doing it effectually will be provisions of the char- 
acter mentioned in this bill. I do not know any State in the Union thai has even 
tolerated the idea of authorizing its governor to dismiss public officers at will ; 
and I think the people of every State see that it would be totally inadmissible 
that, in respect of officers elected or appointed, their tenure during the period for 
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which they were elected or appointed should depend upon the mere discretion or 
caprice of any one man or one hundred men. 

“ All this is, of course, perfectly consistent with the fact that there must be a 
speedy means of expelling from the public service officers who misconduct them- 
selves. And such means are best found, I think, in a rapid, summary, judicial 
proceeding. It has long been perfectly obvious to me, and would be to you or any 
one else who was constantly in the Senate, with open doors or closed doors, that 
the check of the Senate on the President’s power of appointment is almost nil. 
Given a vacancy, there has not been, I suppose, one per cent. of rejections during 
the period of the government, when I think there ought to have been probably 
twenty per cent.; not because this twenty per cent. of people were necessarily 
bad men, but unsuitable men, not representing the average of the best people of 
the community, etc. 

“As every President, therefore, now knows that practically he can select 
whom he pleases to fill vacancies, I see no danger whatever in allowing him to 
make those selections on his own responsibility in form, as he does now in sub- 
stance, and we shall thus get rid of log-rolling and lobbying and something per- 
haps of importunities of Senators in respect of appointments; and, the man being 
once selected, he becomes as independent in the just exercise of his official duties 
as President and Senators and members of Congress are in theirs.” 





UNRESTRICTED POWER OF REMOVAL. 

In THE last issue of the Recorp, we printed letters from two 
correspondents, written in response to our requests for suggestions 
as to the best means for substituting the merit in place of the spoils 
system in appointments to offices which are of necessity beyond the 
scope of competitive examinations. One writer declares boldly for an 
abolition of the power of arbitrary removal, now vested in the Presi- 
dent; and the other advocates substantially the same remedy. We 
are forced to dissent from this conclusion. That this executive power 
is subject to great abuse cannot be denied, but those who would 
destroy it do not seem to realize its compensating worth. We pur- 
pose to explain the grounds which seem to us to make it worth 
while to hold fast to the principle, as containing more good than evil. 

It has generally been agreed that, so far as the offices, which now 
are or may be covered by the Civil Service Law, are concerned, the 
spoils element may be rooted out through the operation of the 
competitive system alone. For to remove the opportunity for an 


unrestricted choice among personal dependants or partisan workers 
takes away from the appointing power the inducements to make 


removals except for cause. Such clearly is and will be the result so 
long as the present rule, requiring selections to be made from the 
four highest on the eligible list, is maintained. We have seen, to be 
sure, numerous violations of the law, when administered by officials 
who are hostile to its provisions; but no one has concluded that it is 
necessary to strip the appointing officer of his power of removal, in 
order to secure throughout the field of its operation the results 
which are the object of the Pendleton Act. 

The present law, however, should content itself with a careful 
guarding of the entrance to the government service, not merely 


because such restriction is sufficient, but because a further limitation | 


upon the appointing power would be fatal to efficiency in the disci- 
pline and conduct of the departments. A strict analogy between the 
proper discharge of the duties of all subordinate administrative posi- 
tions, including post-offices and custom-houses, and the management 
of ordinary business enterprises, has been insisted upon. In the 
same manner and upon the same principles that individuals and cor- 
porations do business, the government should conduct its affairs. 


The honest, fajthful, courteous, and efficient performance of duty | 


secures permanent positions to the cashier, salesman, or clerk, 
whether he votes one political ticket or another, and regardless of 
his attendance or non-attendance at church on Sunday. Similar 
conduct by government servants should have the same results; and, 
as one of our correspondents truly says, if we could get in all high 
places officials who would apply this simple business principle, there 
would be little complaint in regard to the civil service, and few evils 
springing from it. It is because we cannot, at least in the present 
state of public opinion, obtain such officers that we are obliged to 
hedge them about with restrictions calculated to make them apply 
the business method. But let us be sure that the law imposes no 
restraint at which the manager of a private business would rebel, 
and under which he would be unable to organize and conduct his 
business effectually. It is a matter of common knowledge that an 











establishment is sometimes benefited by the discharge of an em- 
ployé who is an honest, faithful, and withal a fairly capable man. 
No specific charge of incompetency can be proved against him, yet 
the business instinct of the employer marks him as a man out of 
his place. Who can doubt that the most successful banks, dry-goods 
houses, manufactories, or railroads would suffer a loss of profits, were 
their managers restricted in their power of dismissal to cases where 
the agent removed could be proved to have been guilty of some 
distinct act of incompetency or dishonesty? In business, the dis- 
charging of employés is not fettered in any such manner; nor do 
stockholders in a corporation or owners of factories require their 
managing agents to report reasons for making changes in the person- 
nel of the employed. It is enough that the changes have been made 
in the exercise of that discretion with which those in authority are 
clothed. Whether it has been wisely exercised is judged by general 
results at the end of a year’s business, and not otherwise. It is also 
true that ordinary business methods do not require the selection of 
agents and employés from a limited number certified as competent 
by an examining board. Such a system might well be adopted (as, 
in fact, it has been in a few instances) by large corporations; but, 
in general, it would seem entirely unnecessary. In the affairs of gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, all, except the veriest spoilsmen, will 
agree that it is impossible, at least under existing conditions of pub- 
lic sentiment, to establish business methods, pure and simple, with- 
out some such machinery of reform as that afforded by competitive 
examinations. 

The reasons above given for maintaining intact the executive 
power of removal are not new: they are old and well-worn, but 
none the less sound. We have never seen any answer to them which 
seemed to us fully to appreciate their weight and to show how the 
power which they sustain could safely be dispensed with. The 
agreement applies with equal or even greater force to the manifold 
offices which are beyond the pale of the system created by the pres- 
ent law. That this power is subject to great abuse does not neces- 
sarily show that it should be destroyed. At any rate, we are not 
prepared to advocate the remedy which our correspondents propose, 
until every other resource has been exhausted. With an extension 
of the examination system as far as possible throughout the postal, 
customs, pension, and other branches of the service, should be pushed 
the repeal of the four years’ law, the proposed law prohibiting inter- 
ference in appointments by Congressmen, and possibly a law requir- 
ing all causes for removals to be made a matter of public record. 
May not the operation of these and similar measures develop and 
establish a public sentiment, such that it will not be necessary for 
the law to bind the Executive and all his agents hand and foot in 
order to lift the offices out of the region of public pelf and plunder? 
As the better alternative, we would choose a non-partisan civil ser- 
vice, honestly but inefficiently administered, rather than one consti- 
tuting an arena where opposing parties fight for spoils; but we do 
not believe that circumstances drive us to the choice. Some means ~ 
will be found of attaining the object of our reform without engraft- 
ing upon the civil service a system which practically allows removals 
of inferior officers only in the manner in which judges are removed,— 
namely, by impeachment. 


POLITICAL COMPOSITION OF EXAMINING BOARDS. 


Tue Boston Herald prints the following account of an interview 
with Civil Service Commissioner Oberly, in which Mr. Oberly gives 
reasons for the changes that are being made here and there in the 
political composition of civil service examining boards :— 


From the organization of the commission to the time when Presi- 
dent Cleveland was elected, all the examiners for positions in the 
civil service were Republicans. There was never an instance when 
a Democrat presided over an examination, except when Judge 
Thoman happened to be present. I asked Mr. Eaton for an explana- 
tion of this. I told him that I assumed there was some explanation 
of it on a non-partisan basis, for on the face it appeared badly. He 
said the explanation was that the commission was obliged to appoint 
Republicans, as there were no competent Democrats in the service. 
The fact of the matter is there were no Democrats competent or 
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otherwise on the service, and this is a terrible comment on the 
methods of doing things that prevailed so long under the old régime. 

“ Do you propose to change around, and have none but Democratic 
examiners now?” 

“By no means,” replied the commissioner: “ that would be making 
Democrats out as bad as Republicans. We do propose to see to it 
that these examiners are divided between the two parties. It is onl, 
proper that that should be done, [ think. About the worst thing 
know of was in New York. The board «there consisted of eight 
Republicans, and had always been so constituted. After President 
Cleveland was elected, some one seemed to think that perhaps this 
didn’t look just right; so six Republican members of the board were 
removed, and six Democrats were appointed in their places. But the 
peculiar part of it was that the Civil Service Commission made Com- 
stock, one of the Republican members, chairman, and Babcock, the 
other one, secretary. In that way, the power to call meetings, appoint 
committees, and keep the records, remained with the Republicans. 
The Democratic examiners in New York thought the majority ought 
to have the offices of chairman and secretary of the examining 
boards, and I agreed with them, and suggested that, if they would 
select the persons to fill these positions, we would try and get them 
installed. This was done, and immediately there was a howl from a 
certain class of newspapers that Oberly was organizing things in the 
interest of the Democrats, and that was what I was made commis- 
sioner for. If there is anything wrong about what I have done, under 
all the circumstances, I fail to see where it comes in.” 

Mr. Oberly was asked how it was in regard to the departments 
getting Democratic clerks now every time through the Civil Service 
Commission. He said: — 

“T don’t know anything about it, but do not see how it is possible. 
It is certain that it cannot be done with certainty without a great 
strain of the Civil Service Law. But I suppose there are others who 
take the same view of things that Mr. Higgins does, who lately de- 
clared that he believed in the Civil Service Law, as he construed u.” 

“Ts it not a fact that the Republicans are staying away from the 
examinations ?” 

“T am told differently from this. Mr. DeLand, the examiner from 
the treasury, who has just returned from holding examinations in the 
West, tells me that the candidates were mostly Republicans.” 


There can be no objection to Mr. Oberly’s proposal to see to it that 
the examiners are divided between the two parties; but a just division 
would not be effected by having the boards in some localities com- 
posed entirely of Democrats, and those in others entirely of Repub- 
licans. Nor would it be fair to go to the extreme of making the 
complexion of a large majority of the boards wholly Democratic for 
a considerable time in the future, with a view to “ getting even” with 
the Republicans. We are informed that since May last the composi- 
tion of the board in the Chicago post-office has been changed, so that 
it now contains none but Democrats. Its present members are J. H. 
Rea (auditor), H. F. Donovan (superintendent of carriers), and R. A. D. 
Wilbanks (superintendent of mails). Mr. Wilbanks was appointed 
last May in place of M. J. McGrath,a Republican, and for many 
years a very efficient superintendent of mails. Under the adminis- 
tration of this board, between May 4 and June 30, there were seventy- 
two resignations and removals from positions in this post-office 
subject to the civil service rules. The vacancies thus caused have, 
we believe, been filled almost exclusively by Democratic appointees. 
The Chicago League has called these facts to the attention of the 
President and to the Civil Service Commission. It would be interest- 
ing and useful to know how many examining boards in the different 
federal offices are now composed entirely of Democrats. 





EXAMINING BOARDS. 
METHOD OF ORGANIZING.— THE NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


LATE in June, it was ordered by the Civil Service Commissioners 
that the local boards of examiners should choose their own officers 
hereafter, instead of having their chairman and secretary appointed, 
as hitherto has been the case, by the Commission at Washington. | 
A meeting under this new order was held at the New York custom- 
house, June 30. It lasted an hour, and two or three things hap- 
pened before there was an adjournment. Chief of these things was 
the ousting of Chairman Comstock and Secretary Babcock from their 
offices, and the election, with a hurrah, of Private Secretary Parker 
to be chairman, and Deputy Collector Arthur Berry — who has been 





charged with “running the collector ”— to be secretary. Both Messrs. 
Comstock and Babcock are men of proved capacity and of long 


experience. Messrs. Parker and Berry are neither the one nor the) shall be entitled to one vote upon every question coming before the 


other. There was no good reason whatever for the change. What 
reasons there were were bad. The new officers sympathize fully with 
the purpose of the collector and the surveyor to evade the spirit of 
the civil service requirements and to get Democratic partisans into 
the customs service, with as little regard as possible to fitness and as 
much as possible to party service. 

Under the new order which prevents private secretaries from 
being on examining boards, Mr. Parker and others similarly situated 
will have to go; but the change made in the manner of organizing 
the boards will, nevertheless, work bad results. Commissioner Oberly 
says, in explanation of the change, that the Commissioners desire the 
views of the members of these boards in preference to those of the 
appointing officers, on whose nominations the appointments of chair- 
men and secretaries have heretofore been made. He thinks that the 
opinions of the examiners are to be preferred, inasmuch as they can 
have no desire but to promote the efficiency of their own legitimate 
work. Practically, however, these boards are not independent of the 
appointing officers. The latter often control their make-up, and the 
new method makes it easier for a spoils-seeking collector to organize 
a board which will allow evasions of the law. Still, as is remarked 
by the New York Times, the mischief perhaps “lies not so much in 
the method of organization as in the control that has been instituted 
over some of the establishments in which they serve. There is not 
the least apprehension as to its working, for instance, in the New 
York post-office, because there for years no inquiry has been made 
into the politics of those employed to do the public work, and the 
only object is to get those who are best qualified. The head of the 
office is entirely in sympathy with the purposes of the Civil Service 
Law and the civil service rules, and the examining board feels no 
influence inconsistent with those purposes. The custom-house in 
its relation to the government is a still more important business 
establishment, and it is quite as essential that it should be conducted 
on sound business principles. But, unfortunately, it has been placed 
in charge of politicians to whom the reward of party services is a 
higher consideration than the efficient and faithful performance of 
public duty. That is the source of all the mischief that is done there 
to the cause of civil service reform.” It seems likely, however, that 
both the selection of the members of examiners’ boards and the 
Organization thereof by choice of chairmen and secretaries should be 
entirely separated from the powers of the chiefs of the offices — post- 
offices or custom-houses — where the boards are to serve. The bo - 
missioners may properly take these matters into their own hands. 

The new instructions communicated to New York are accom- 
panied by a lot of questions to the collector and his examining board 
regarding the manner in which persons have been appointed to office 
in the custom-house. It is generally believed that there have been 
gross violations of the law, carried on under the direct sanction of 
Collector Hedden. His answers are awaited with interest. The 
Commissioners will likely find in them an opportunity to demonstrate 
yet more fully than they have hitherto done their fidelity to duty 
and to the principles of reform. They could express their views 
about Mr. Veazey with comparative ease; for, when their report was 
published, he was out of office. But, in the case of Mr. Hedden, a 
courageous performance of duty may be a more difficult matter. 
There is, however, in the official acts and declarations of the Com- 
missioners, much to indicate that they will not shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of holding him and all officials, so far as they have the 
power, to a strict account. 


THE NEWPORT MEETING.— ANNOUNCEMENT. 
OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
No. 35 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE annual meeting of this League will be held at the Chan- 
ning Church, Newport, R.I., on Wednesday, Aug. 4, 1886, at 10.30 


| A.M. The members of the general committee and of the executive 
| committee will meet at the Ocean House at 8.30 P.M. on the pre- 


vious evening. 

Under the terms of the constitution, at the annual meeting of the 
League, “ officers shall be elected for the ensuing year, and other 
appropriate business may be transacted.” The third and fourth sec- 
tions of the constitution are as follows : — 


III. 


“ The League shall consist of all the Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ations in the United States which signify their willingness to become 
members thereof. Any association hereafter expressing such will- 
ingness shall become a member of the League upon its being 
accepted as such by the League or the executive committee. Any 
member of any such association may be present at any meeting of 
the League, and take part in the debates or discussions, as the 
by-laws may provide.” 

IV. 


“ At any meeting of the League, each association belonging to it 
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League. Such vote may be cast by a personal representative desig- 
nated by each association, or by proxy, as the by-laws may provide.” 

No by-laws have as yet been prepared. 

The scheme of proceedings is as follows : — 

August 4, 10.80 A.M. Public meeting at the Channing Memorial 
Church to hear the address of the president, followed by an adjourn- 
ment to the parlors of the church for the transaction of general busi- 
ness, such as the election of president, reception of reports, etc. At | 
this meeting, reporters are invited to bc present. 

August 4,3 P.M. Private meeting in parlors of Channing Church | 
for general discussion. At this meeting, any member of any asso- 
ciation represented in the League will be admitted on presenting a | 
ticket signed by the secretary of his association. 

August 4, 6.30 P.M. Dinner at the Ocean House, which will be 
open to reporters. The cost of this dinner to each participant will 
be $3.00, to be paid to the secretary; and all who desire to participate 
must send their names to him, with notice of this desire and request 
for tickets, not later than 9 P.M. on the evening of the 3d, such 
notice to be addressed, previous to July 31, to 35 Liberty Street, New 
York; after that, to Ocean House, Newport, R.I. 

August 5, 10.30 A.M. Private meeting in parlors of Channing 
Church by ticket, as on the previous day, unless such meeting shall | 
be found unnecessary, or unless it shall have been previcusly voted | 
to hold a public meeting. | 

It is recommended that those associations which have not yet | 
chosen delegates to the general committee should do so at once, and | 
notify the secretary of the selections. | 

It is hoped that as many members from each association as can | 
find it convenient to do so will attend this meeting. More time than 
usual will be given for deliberation ; and the attacks of opponents of 
the reformed system having increased in vigor as they realize that it | 
is becoming an established thing, it is the more desirable that its | 
friends should confer and agree upon the lines of advance. Much | 
advantage to the cause results from the opportunity for interchange | 
of views afforded by these meetings. 

By order, 
WILu1AM Ports, 


June 30, 1886. Secretary. 





THE CASE OF POSTMASTER VEAZEY. 


Tue Civil Service Commissioners, on the 9th instant, made public 
their report to the President concerning the “ action of Mr. I. Parker 
Veazey in making appointments for partisan reasons.” Following is 
a comprehensive abstract of the findings and opinion of the commis | 
sioners :— 

Veazey found two hundred and fifty-four Republicans and six 
Democrats in his office when he was appointed, all but fifty-one hav- 
ing received their places before the Civil Service Act went into effect. 
Of the fifty-one appointed under the act, forty-eight were Republicans 
and three Democrats. To “apply the civil service rules,” Veazey dis- 
charged all the Republicans not appointed under the rules, and filled 
their places, with three or four exceptions, with Democrats who had 
passed the examination, but were, nevertheless, chosen because they 
were Democrats. Dividing applicants into groups of four who 
passed the best examinations, he made his selections from them, giv- 
ing the Democrats the preference. He was, however, forced under 
his provision to appoint several Republicans. In removing Republi- 
cans simply because they were Republicans, and appointing Demo- 
crats because they were Democrats, Veazey grossly violated the 
spirit of the Civil Service Act, Rule 8, providing that discrimination 
on account of political or religious opinion shall not be made. Mr. 
Veazey holds that the Civil Service Act and rules leave the authority 
and duty of removal undisturbed, with the exception that Rule 11 
forbids removals for refusing to perform a political service or to pay 
a political assessment; and that, therefore, while he was postmaster 
at Baltimore, he had a right to remove employés in his office from the 
civil service for any cause satisfactory to himself, except the cause 
mentioned in Rule 11; that the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has no authority to make inquiry concerning removals. Two 
questions are thus raised : — 





1. Has the right of an appointing officer to make removals for 
partisan or other reasons satisfactory to himself been in any way 
abridged or modified by the Civil Service Act and rules, and has 
the commission any authority to inquire into the reasons of any 





appointing officer for making removals? 

2. Can an appointing officer, without violating the Civil Service 
Act and rules, refuse to appoint an eligible applicant, regularly certi- 
fied to him, because the applicant is a member of a political party of 
which the appointing officer is not a member? *Or can he, without 
violating the act and rules, appoint an eligible applicant, regularly 
certified to him, for the avowed reason that the applicant is a mem- 
ber of the political party to which the appointing officer belongs? 

Replying to the first of these questions, the commissioner calls 
attention to several provisions of the Civil Service Act_and rules: — 


Section 2 (second clause, fifth subdivision) provides “that no 
person in the public service is, for that reason, under any obligations 
to contribute to any political fund, or to render any political service, 
— he will not be removed or otherwise prejudiced for refusing 
to do so.” ; 

Section 2 (second clause, sixth subdivision) also provides “that no 
person in said service has any right to use his official authority or 
influence to coerce the political action of any person or body.” 

Section 13 provides that “no officer or employé of the Unite. 
States mentioned in this act shall discharge, or promote or degrade, 
or in any manner change the official rank or compensation of any 
other officer or employé, or promise or threaten so to do, for giving or 
withholding or neglecting to make any contribution of money or 
other valuable thing for any political purpose.” 

These provisions of the act were emphasized by the rules. 

Rule 1, repealing and adding to the language of the act, provides: 
that no person in said service shall use his official authority or influ- 
ence either to coerce the political actiou of any person or body or 
to interfere with an election. : 

Rule 2 was made in nearly the precise language of the second 
clause of the fifth subdivision of Section 2, as follows : — 

“No person in the public service shall, for that reason, be under 
any obligation to contribute to any political fund or to render any 


| political service, and he will not be removed or otherwise prejudiced 


for refusing so to do.” 

These provisions of the Civil Service Act, and the two rules 
made under them, inhibit a removal from the civil service for either 
of the following reasons : — 

“1, Because the person has refused to contribute to a political 
fund or for a political purpose, or to render service to any political 
party or politician. 

“2. Because the person has refused to permit the appointing off- 


|cer, or any other person in the civil service, to coerce his political 


action.” 
If the commission believes that removals have been made for 
either of these two reasons, it has authority under Section 2, fourth 


| clause, of the Civil Service Act, to make an investigation concerning 


the fact, and report thereon. But the commission has no authority to 
call into question the right of an appointing officer to make removals 
from the service for any other reason; and, as has been heretofore 
stated by the commission, it has no warrant of authority to review 
generally the action of appointing officers in the matter of removals, 
even though great injustice has been done, or the spirit of the Civil 
Service Act and rules has been violated. 

In this connection, the commission believes itself justified in 
saying that, in its opinion, it is contrary to the spirit of the Civil 
Service Act to remove any person from the classified civil service for 
purely partisan reasons. The doctrine stated by President Jefferson 
in his reply to a member of the Tammany Society of Baltimore, who 
visited him to make known the discontent of this society at seeing 
so many Federalists continued in office, may be stated as the only 
correct rule to be pursued in the administration of the government,— 
“That there is no difference between denying the right of suffrage 
and punishing a man for exercising it, by turning him out of office.” 

To the second question, the commission makes an emphatic neg- 
ative answer. Section 2 (first clause, first subdivision) provides for 
“ open competitive examinations for testing the fitness of applicants 
for the public service now classified or to be classified hereunder.” 
It provides, further, that such examinations shall be practical in their 
character, and, so far as may be, shall relate to those matters which 
will fairly test the relative capacity and fitness of the persons 
examined to discharge the duties of the service into which they 
seek to be appointed. By this provision of law, the commission is 
authorized to conduct competitive examinations for the classified 
civil service, but, in so doing, it can ask applicants only such ques- 
tions as shall fairly test their relative capacity and fitness for the 
classified places into which they wish to enter; and, by the rule that 
what is not included is excluded, the commission is clearly inhibited 
from asking any question the answer to which would divulge the 
political opinions or affiliations of any applicant. Upon this theory 
of the law, the President made Rule 8, the first provision of which is 
as follows : — 

“No question in any examination or proceeding by or under the 
commission or examiners shall call for the expression or disclosure 
of any political or religious opinion or affiliation.” 

The same considerations of fairness which inhibit the commission 
and examiners from asking an applicant whether he is a Democrat 
or a Republican also inhibit the appointing officer from asking any 
applicant for entrance to the classified service any question for an 
expression of the applicant’s political opinions or affiliations. 

For obvious reasons, these considerations of fairness do more 
than this: they require the commission, the examiners, and the ap- 
+ officer, all of whom are liable to be influenced to partiality 

y sympathy with the people of their own political opinions and 
affiliations, to discountenance all disclosure of the political opinions 
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or affiliations of any applicant for a classified place. And these con- 
siderations of fairness go still further: they require an appointing 
officer not to permit any knowledge of the political opinion or affilia- 
tion of an applicant, however obtained, to make him discriminate in 
favor of or against the applicant. Therefore, Rule 8 expressly pro- 
vides that, “if such opinion or affiliation be known, no discrimina- 
tion shall be made by reason thereof by the examiners, the commis- 
sion, or the appointing power.” 

Under this construction of the Civil Service Act and Rule 8, an 
appointing officer who in any way makes efforts to ascertain or who 
does not discountenance all attempts to disclose the political affilia- 
tions of any applicant for a classified place, or who, in making an 
appointment, discriminates in favor of or against an applicant be- 
cause of the applicant’s political opinions or affiliations, by so doing 
violates the Civil Service Act in its most important provisions, the 
object of which provisions is to make merit the only password to the 
classified civil service, and thus make that service non-partisan in all 
its parts. 

If, as is held by Mr. Veazey, an appointing officer, under his right 
to select one applicant for appointment from among four certified 
to him, may, without being guilty of the discrimination inhibited by 
Rule 8, select an applicant because the applicant is a Democrat, or 


may refuse to select an applicant because he is a Republican, then | 


what is called by the act “an open competitive examination” is a 
flagrant mockery. 


Enforcing his position, Mr. Veazey says, “The rules which have 


been adopted by the President cannot be considered ron but | 


must be treated as different sections of one act; and such a construc- 
tion should be given to each as will most readily harmonize with 
the clear meaning of other rules relating to the same subject.” 

This is true, but the application made by Mr. Veazey of this 
a is palpably absurd. In making application of it, he says: 


ule 16 prescribes the method of appointment, and, after providing | 


for the certification of the four names highest in grade, declares that 
from said four a selection shall be made for the vacancy. This 
confers upon the appointing officer the most absolute discretion in 
making his selections from the said four; and, while Rule 8 provides 
that, if the political or religious opinion or affiliation of an applicant 
be known, no discrimination shall be made by reason thereof, this 
is not intended to abridge or destroy the power conferred by Rule 
16. Both rules may coexist without conflict. This construction of 
Rules 8 and 16 does not harmonize them. It makes each contradict 
the other. If, under this construction, they were consolidated into 
one rule, it would read as follows: “The appointing officer, if he 
knows the political opinions or affiliations of applicants certified to 
him, shall not, because of such knowledge, discriminate in making 
an appointment; but, in the exercise of his right to select from 
among four applicants, he may select the person he knows to be 
a Democrat or a Republican, and he may select him because he is 
a Democrat or a Republican.” A more reasonable construction may 


be given to the rules in question as construed by the commission. | 


If they were written into one rule, it would read as follows :— 

“Whenever any officer, having the power of appointment or em- 
ployment, shall so request, there shall be certified to him by the 
commission or proper examining board four names for the vacancy 
specified, to be taken from those graded highest on the proper register 
of those in his branch of the service remaining ineligible,... and 
from the said four a selection shall be made for the vacancy; pro- 
vided, however, that, in making a selection, the appointing officer, 
if he knows the political opinion or affiliation of any applicant, 
shall not make any discrimination in favor of or against such appli- 
cant by reason of such knowledge.” 

If this 1s the proper construction of Rule 8, “how,” asks Mr. 
Veazey, “shall a postmaster make a selection from the four names 
certified, when he knows their religious or political views?” “Such 
a construction ct the rule,” continues Mr. Veazey, “carries its appli- 
cation into a realm where even Civil Service Commissioners cannot 
travel, and that is the hidden region of motive.” 

It is admitted that if, maintaining silence concerning his conduct, 
an appointing officer having knowledge of the political opinions and 
affiliations of applicants were, while acting under the Civil Service 
Act and rules, to discriminate in his appointments because of such 
knowledge, and circumstantial evidence did not show his intention, 


he could not with propriety be charged with unjust discrimination as | 


a public officer. No one could, without his consent, enter into the 
hidden regions of the motive of his action. But if, after eee 
such discriminations, he were to lead the public with his own han 

into the hidden region of his motive, and say: ‘ There is my motive. 
I am proud of it. Look at it; and you cannot fail to observe that 
it was, for partisan reasons, to discriminate in making appointments 


in favor of the applicants who were members of my own party, and | 


to discriminate against the applicants who were members of any 
other party,’— if the appointing officer were to do this, certainly the 
conclusion would be inevitable that his action and words taken 
together were a confession that he had been for partisan purposes 
guilty of an unjust discrimination denounced by law. 


| 





Mr. Veazey has not excluded the public from his “hidden region 
of motive.” He has said, “I do not hesitate to acknowledge that 
I made no attempt to secure a non-partisan service; that I appointed 
Democrats because they were Democrats; that with two or three ex- 
ceptions all the persons selected and appointed by me, to the number 
of nearly three hundred, were Democrats, known by me to be Demo- 
crats, and selected and appointed by me because they were Demo- 
crats.” His action cannot be excused by his assertion that he did 
not appoint the Democrats appointed by him for the reason that 
they were Democrats, and for that reason alone. 

In view of all these considerations, the commission says that 
Postmaster Veazey violated the spirit of the Civil Service Act, and 
not only the spirit, but also the plain letter of Rule 8. 


IXAMINATIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue last published instalment of results of civil service examina- 
tions, held in the several cities of the Commonwealth, was in the 
Recorp for June. We give below the results reported to the com- 
missioners during June and July : — 


BOSTON 


Examinations of applicants for 
State House, June 5, 12, 
passed :— 


Fred W. Humphrey. 
John H. Purcell. 
James F. McDonough. 
John J. Sharkey. 
Henry E. Bright. 
Edward J. McHugh. 
Thomas Smith, Jr. 
Thomas E. Mulcahy. 
Richard A. Fries. 
William B. Phinney. 
William J. Loring. 
Burt B. Newbegin. 
Henry T. Walshe. 
Thomas A. Sheehan. 
John T. Sennott. 
Michael J. Greeley. 
James J. Griffin. 
William Murray. 
John McElhill. 
Chas. H. Reardon. 
Thomas F. Kennedy. 
Michael J. Golden. 
Oliver J. Wise. 
Charles B. Brazer. 


POLICE. 


olice service in Boston were held at the 
and 19. Ninety persons appeared, and the following 


Florence J. Donovan. 
David J. O’Brien. 
James Mansfield. 
John A. Finley. 
John F. Ahearn. 
John P. Finneran. 
Barney J. Reagan. 
Philip D. Reilly. 
Edward McDonnell. 
John F. Mullin. 
John I. Fogg. 
James J. Bonner. 
Charles A. Badger. 
Wm. H, Alexander. 
James E. Brown. 
Michael R. Murphy. 
James F. Fuller. 
James J. Curry. 
Edw. F. Mitchell. 
Geo. W. Oberton. 
Luke J. Riley. 

Wm. F. Moore. 
Thomas J. Fitzgerald. 
Michael J. Martin. 


Geo. F. Brown, 
Frank Whittier. 
William Ready. 
Michael T, Keating. 
Wm. H. Dunn. 
Patrick Foley. 
Kernard A, McLaughlin. 
Thos. F, Hayes. 

Wm. F. Manning. 
Wm. 8S. Harrington. 
Michael W. Murphy. 
James C. McConnell. 
John J. Smith. 

John W. Johnson. 
John F. O'Donoghue, 
Wm. J. Kinsman. 
Joseph H. Metcalf, 
Louis Labadini. 
Thomas J. Moran. 
Chas. W. Mullen. 
Jeremiah J. Driscoll. 
John J. Coughlin. 
Herbert F. Belt. 
George K. McClellan. 


BOSTON FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Applicants for the fire service of Boston were examined at the State House, 
May 29. Twenty-six persons appeared, and the following passed : — 


Robert Rooney. John J. McCarthy. 
Daniel Kane. Chas. H. Webber. 
Louis F. Bowers. Edward J. Tully. 
Patrick H. Diskin. Michael J. Mulligan. 
James P. Bowles. Patrick H. ee 
John M. Fitzgerald. 


Joseph H. Currant. 
Frank P. Loker. 
Joseph F. Collins. 
Thomas C. Haney. 
Chas. W. Harris. 


FITCHBURG POLICE. 
Examinations of applicants for police service were held in Fitchburg, May 20 
and July 2, 1886. Nine persons appeared, and the following passed : — 
Otis Farwell. 


James F. Roy. John Shea, 


LOWELL CLERICAL. 
Seventeen persons were examined for the Lowell clerical service May 18, 1886, 
and the following passed :— 


Wm. J. Reardon. 
E. 8. Sherman. 
Geo. W. S. Hurd. 
Henry L. Cautney. 


Chas. W. Bean. 
Chas. S. Proctor. 
Julian L. Whiteside. 


Robert L. Read. 
Geo. A. Lawrence. 
Imogene F. Haworth. 
Henry H. Carroll. 


NEW BEDFORD POLICE. 
Seth E. Bryant passed a non-competitive examination, May 7, 1886, for promo- 
tion from patrolman to lieutenant. 
WALTHAM CLERICAL, 


An examination for the clerical service of Waltham was held June 10, 1886, at 
which the following persons appeared and passed :— 


Charles A. Barton. William C. Wilcox. Rachel E. Wheeler. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
CHANGES SINCE MARCH 4, 1885, IN THE UNCLASSIFIED CIVIL SERVICE. 


WE present below full details of all removals, resignations, 
failures to reappoint at expiration of terms, and deaths in the De- 
partment of Justice of the United States, in the “unclassified ’» 
offices; i.e., those not subject to the civil service rules. 

We hope to print, in the next number of the Recorp, similar 
details from the Interior and Post-office Departments, to be furnished 
us by the kindness of the cabinet officers, with the approval of the 
President. 
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We reserve all comment until we have these coming details. 


The first table (I.) below exhibits these statistics in suinmary | 
the second (I1.) gives | 


form, and shows the percentages of changes: 
the names of officials removed, appointed, etc., and other details. 


TABLE I.— SUMMARY. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Territorial Judges : — 


Removals, . 
Resignations, . , 
Not reappointed at end of four-y ear te rm, . 


Total changes, . ‘ 
out of 27, or 51,°; per cent. 


United States Attorneys : — 


temovals, . 
Resignations, . . ; 
Not reappointed at end of four- -year term, . 


Total changes, 
out of 69, or 71 per cent. 


United States Marshals : — 


Removals, . 
Resignations, . / 
Not reappointed at end of four-yea ar term, , 


Total changes, . . 
out of 69, or 768, per cent. 


Justices of the Peace of the District of Columbia :— * 


Removed, 
_ Resigned, 2 
Not reappointed at end of comunission, , 


Total changes, . 
out of 15, or 20 per cent. 


*They have no fixed salary, being paid by fees only. 


N.B.—No Territorial Judges, United States Attorneys, or United States Mar- 
shals were rez 4ppointed at the end of their four-year term; but six Justices of the 
Peace of the District of Columbia were reappointed at the termination of their 
comunissions. 


Total changes in presidential offices in the Department of Justice : — 


Removals, . 
Resignations, . 
Not reappointed, 


60 
26 | 
33 | 


Total changes, . 119 


out of 180, or 66 ‘pe r cent. 
OFFICES SUBJECT TO THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


Assistant United States District Attorneys : — 


Removed, 
Resigned, 


+ 


Total changes, . 17| 


out of 41, or 413) per cent. 
Other officials : — 


Removed, 
Resigned, 


Total changes, . 29 


out of 96, or 30 per cent. 
Total changes in offices subject to the Attorney-General : — 
Removed, 
Resigned, 


Total changes,. . 46 
out of 137, or about 33 per cent. 


TABLE II.— CHANGES IN DETAIL. 
DEATHS. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES. 


United States Circuit Judge, 
United States District Judge, 
United States Marshal, 


Sixth Judicial Dist. 
West. Dist., Mich. 
“ “ Texas 


John Baxter, 
S. L. Withey, 
S. D. Jackman, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S APPOINTEES. 
None. 


: A. J. Edgerton, 


13 | 


12} 





RESIGNATIONS. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES. 


Benjamin Harris Brewster, 
Samuel I’. Phillips, 
Thomas Simons, 

Joseph K. McCammon, 
Henry O’Connor, 

Henry S. Neal, 

Andrew Wylie, 


| Territorial Judges : — 


Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General 

Assistant Attorney-General 
Assistant Attorney-General 
Examiner of Claims, Dept. of State 
Solicitor of Treasury 

Associate Judge, Dist. of Columbia 





Chief Justice, 
Associate Justice, 


“ “ 


Dakota Territory 
New Mexico Territory 
Utah Territory 


S. B. Axtel, 
P. H. Emerson, 


| United States Attorneys : — 


R. S. Tuthill, Northern Dist. Tilinois 
(to take effect July 1, 1886; successor not yet appointed) 
J. S. Runnels, Southern Dist. Iowa 
M. D. 0’ Connell, Northern “ 
J. R. Hallowell, ‘ Kansas 
M. C. Elstner, Western Louisiana 
D. B. Searle, Minnesota 
C. H. Burns, New Hampshire 
Elihu Root, New York 
W. H. De Witt, Montana Territory 
Joseph Bell, New Mexico “ 
W. H. Dickson, Utah “6 
(to take effect Dec. 31, 1886; but resignation has not yet been accepted) 


J. A. Riner, Wyoming Territory 
| United States Marshals : — 

C. McMichael, 
J. H. Durkee, 
J. E. Bryant, 
Richard Root, 
B. F. Simpson, 
A. J. Auxier, 
James Monroe, 
J. B. Erhardt, 
W. W. Henry, 


(but successor not yet confirmed) 


R. P. Hughes, Eastern Dist. 
| Justice of Peace, District of Columbia : — 
| HL. A. Hall, 


Southern ‘* 


District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

New York 

Vermont 


Northern Dist. 


“ 


pasate 


Western 
Southern 


Virginia 


District of Columbia 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S APPOINTEES. 

|Law Clerk, .. , 
| Assistant Attorneys, United States Court of Claims, ; 
General Agent of Department of Justice, . : 
K:xaminers of Department of Justice, . 
| Messengers ( Including offices of United ) 

| Firemen States Marshal of the 

| Watchmen District of Columbia, : 
| Assistants to United States District Attorneys, . 





CO et OD HO 


_— 


REMOVALS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Te erritorial Judges : — 
| Ward McAllister, Jr., 
E. J. Dawne, 
Sumner Howard, 


U.S. Judge, Alaska 


Chief Justice, Arizona 


“ “ 


17 | 


16 | 
30 | 


Daniel H. Pinney, 
W. F. Fitzgerald, 
Seward Smith, 

| John T. Morgan, 

| John Coburn, 
William A. Vincent, 
Stephen F. Wilson, 
Samuel C. Wingard, 


United States Attorneys : — 


George H. Craig, 
George M. Duskin, 
Charles C. Waters, 
W. H. H. Clayton, 
Andrew W. Brazee, 
James A. Connolly, 
Charles L. Holstein, 
Albert H. Leonard, 
Wilbur F. Lunt, 
Green C. Chandler, 
Luke Lea, 

W. 5S. O’B. Robinson, 
E. H. Eggleston, 


Asso. 


“ “ 


“ 7 
Chief «“ 
Asso. 
Chief 
Asso. 

“ 


North. & Mid. Dists. 


Dist. 


“ 


Southern 
Eastern 
Western 


Southern 
Eastern 

Northern 
Southern 


Eastern 
Northern 


“ 


Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mexico 
“ “ 


Washington 


Alabama 


“ 


Arkansas 
“ 
Colorado 
Tllinois 
Indiana 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 
Ohio 
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Laborers, 
Watchmen, J 
Firemen, 

Messengers, 


James M, Meek, 
Andrew McClain, 
William F. Poston, 
Asa E. Stratton, Jr., 
J. C. Bigger, 


Andrew J. Evans, 
Edmund Waddill, 
D. S. Lewis, 

G. W. Hazleton, 
E. W. Haskett, 











James A. Zabriskie, 


H. J. Campbell, 
John B. Allen, 


J. M. Hinds, 

J. H. Speed, 
David B. Russell, 
Thomas Boles, 


United States Marshals : — 


Henry H. McMullen, 


John R. Tanner, 
G. D. Perkins, 

J. R. G. Pitkin, 
Joseph L. Morphis, 
Joseph H. McGee, 
J. B. Hill, 

Lot Wright, 
James S. Rutan, 
T. J. Tuomey, 

M. T. Williamson, 
James G. Tracy, 
James A. McKee, 
John G. Watts, 
M. C. Hillyer, 

Z. L. Tidball, 
Harrison Allen, 
A. C. Botkin, 

A. L. Morrison, 

J. W. George, 

G. Schnitger, 


Eastern Dist. " Besninne 

Middle “ 

Western “6 “ 

Eastern 6 Texas 

Northern e “ 

Western “ “ 

Eastern S Virginia 

Western 6. “ 

Eastern “6 Wisconsin 
Alaska Territory 
Arizona “ 
Dakota “ 
Washington “ 

Northern Dist. Alabama 

Mid. & South. Dists. “ 

Eastern Dist. Arkansas 

Western “ “ 

ad Delaware 

Southern “ Tllinois 

Northern ‘“ Iowa 

Eastern “ Louisiana 

Northern s Mississippi 

Western “ Missouri 

Eastern “ North Carolina 

Southern « Ohio 

Western “ Pennsylvania 

te South Carolina 

Western sas Tennessee 

Eastern “ Texas 

Northern es 6s 

Western 5 Virginia 
Alaska Territory 
Arizona 5 
Dakota ” 
Montana “ 


New Mexico “ 
Washington “ 


Wyoming 


BY THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


Assistants to United States District Attorneys, 
( Including — 


offices of). 


U.S. Marshal, District 
of Columbia, and So- { . 
| licitor of the Treasury, 


“ 


COMMISSIONS EXPIRED, AND NOT REAPPOINTED. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES. 


Territorial Judges : — 


S. A. Hudson, 
S. C. Parks, 


United States Attorneys : 


G. B. Patterson, 
G. M. Thomas, 
A. Sterling, Jr., 
George P. Sanger, 
A. Q. Keasbey, 
A. W. Tenney, 
J. F. Watson, 
N. F. Dixon, Jr., 
S. W. Melton, 
H. M. Levéis, 

W. R. White, 


United States Marshals : 


Moses M. Drew, 
W. A. Smith, 

A. M. Jones, 
J.C. Weeks, 

R. S. Foster, 

G. D. Bisbee, 

J. M. McClintock, 
S. S. Matthews, 
H. R. Denney, 
W. C. Raum, 

P. S. Corbett, 
W. B. Deacon, 
C. D. McDougall 
T. H. Reeves, 
G. W. Atchison, 


Associate Justice, 
“ “ 


Southern Dist. 


‘ 

“ 

“ 
Eastern ‘ 
Western 

Dist. 

“ 
Northern <« 
Western 


Eastern “ 


Southern 


Northern 
Eastern 


Dakota Territory 


Wyoming “ 


Florida 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
New York 
Oregon 

Rhode Tsland 
South Carolina 
Wisconsin 
Idaho Territory 


California 
Colorado 
Tllinois 
Louisiana 
Indiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
New York 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 


He DOS 





Heary Fink, 
F. W. Oakley, 
E. A. Ireland, 


Justices of Peace for Dist. of Columbia : — 
Samuel C. 


” ostews Dist. 
Western “ 


Wisconsin 
“ 
Utah Territory 


Mills. A. S. Taylor. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S APPOINTEES. 
None, as term of office is not fixed. 


COMMISSIONS EXPIRED, AND REAPPOINTED. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES. 


Justices of Peace, Dist. of Columbia : — 


Joseph W. Davis. 
William Helmick. 
C. S. Bundy. 


A. H. Garland, 
John Goode, 
R. A. Howard, 


Z. Montgomery: 
Francis Wharton, 


A. McCue, 


United States Judges: 


Howell E. Jackson, 
F. Severens, 


Hen 
W. M. Merrick, 


Territorial Judges : — 


Lafayette 


W. W. P. 


Charles Walter. 
John T. C. Clarke. 
James A. Tait. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS. 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General 

Assistant Attorney-General 
Assistant Attorney-General 
Examiner of Claims, Dept. of State 
Solicitor of Treasury 


Circuit Judge, 
District Judge, 
Asso. Justice, 


Sixth Judicial Circuit 
West. Dist. of Michigan 
District of Columbia 


Edward J. Dawne, U.S. Judge, Alaska Territory 
(subse oem —? 
Jawson, S. Judge, o “ 
(vice Dawne) 
John C. Shields, Chief Justice, Arizona &“ 
(subsequently rejected by the Senate) 
orter, Asso. Justice, “ “ 
W. H. Barnes, “ - “ 
Bartlett Tripp, Chief “ Dakota 4 
W.B. McConnell, Asso. “ “ “ 
L. K. Church, 37 = “ 6 
James B. Hayes, Chief “ Idaho “ 
John Coburn, Asso. ‘“ Montana “ 


(subsequently 
J. Hi. McLeary, 
W. A. Vincent, 

(subse quently 
E. V 


’. Long, 
W. H. Brinker, 


(vice Vincent) 


W. F. Henderson, 


O. W. Powers, 


rejected by the Senate) 
Asso. Justice, 
Chief “ 

removed) 
Chief 


“ 
New Mexico 
“ 


“ 


Asso. 


“ “ 


“ “6 


Utah 


— ited during recess of Senate, but nomination Wank withdrawn) 


. G. Langtord, 
bee z. ‘Corn, 


Associate Justi ice, 


“ 


Washington Territory 
Wyoming 


United States Attorneys : — 


W. H. Denson, 


John D. Burnett, 
Joseph W. House, 


M. H. 


Sandels, 


Henry W. Hobson, 


North. & Mid. Dists. 
Southern Dist. 
Eastern “ 
Western “ 


Alabama 
“ 

Arkansas 
“ 

Colorado 


L. W. Bethel, Southern “ Florida 
B. H. Hill, Jr., Northern “ Georgia 
G. Van Hoorebeke, Southern “ Illinois 
John E. Lamb, “ Indiana 
D. O. Finch, Southern “ Iowa 
T. P. Murphy, Northern “ ‘“ 
W. C. Perry, - Kansas 
John C, Wickliffe, ¥ Kentucky 
Charles Parlange, Eastern “ Louisiana 
M. S. Jones, Western “ “ 
an E. Bird, _ Maine 
. G. Hayes, . Maryland 
Sean M. Stearns, Massachusetts 
C. P. Bl: ick, Eastern“ Michigan 
George N. Baxter, ae Minnesota 
Charles B. Howry, Northern “ Mississippi 
J. B. Harris, Southern *“ “ 
M. E. Benton, Western “ Missouri 
J.S. H. Frink, New Hampshire. 


J. H. Lippincott, 


New Jersey 
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Southern Dist. 


Ober before confirmed) 


S. A. Walker, 


(vice Dorsheimer) 


M. D. Wilbur, 
Fabius H. Busbee, 
H. C. Jones, 

R. S. Shields, 

L. L. MeArthur, 
D. S. Baker, Jr., 
Leroy F. Youmans, 
J.C. J. Williams, 
Ernest Pillow, 

H. W. McCorry, 
John E. McComb, 
C. B. Pearre, 

R. Kleberg, 

J. C. Gibson, 

H. C. Allen, 

A. K. Delaney, 

A. R. Bushnell, 
M. D. Ball, 

O. T. Rouse, 

J. E. Carland, 

J. H. Hawley, 

R. B. Smith, 
Thomas Smith, 
W. H. White, 

A. C. Campbell, 


United States Marshals : 


A. H. Kellar, 
W. W. Allen, 
Thomas Fletcher, 
John Carroll, 
J.C. Franks, 
Z. T. Hill, 
C. M. Newlin, 
A. A. Wilson, 
W.C. Bird, 
J. W. Nelms, 
F. H. Marsh, 
H. G. Weber, 
E. Hawkins, 

. Campbell, Jr., 

. M. Desmond, 
W. C. Jones, 

. J. Gross, 

. B. Pleasants, 

. C. Gibson, 

. B. Harmon, 

. H. Cairns, 

. Pennell, 
D. R. Waters, 
W. M. Campbell, 
J. M. Liddell, 
W. Lee Dinkins, 
E. Gates, 
Thomas E. Kelly, 
A. E. Gordon, 
W. H. Bunn, 
M. T. McMahon, 
V. V. Richardson, 
David Settle, 
H. C. Urner, 
George W. Miller, 
E. M. Boykin, 
J.J. Ivans, 
J. H. Freeman, 
R. B. Reagan, 
W. L. Cabell, 
S. D. Jackman, 


Southern “ 


Eastern 
Eastern 
Western 
Northern 


Eastern 
Middle 
Western 
Eastern 
Northern 
Western 
Eastern 
Western 
Eastern 
Western 


North. Dist. 


Mid. & South. Dists. 


Eastern Dist. 
Western “ 


Northern Dist. 
“ “ 
“ 


Southern 


“ 


Northern 


Eastern 
Western 


Eastern 
Western 


Northern 
Southern 
Western 


Northern 
Southern 
Eastern 
Western 
Southern 
Western 


Eastern 
Western 
Eastern 
Northern 
Western 


a pa ntly died) 


John T. Rankin, 
John Robinson, 


(not yet confirmed) 


Thomas W. Scott, 
S. L. Graham, 
Columbus Sehon, 
F. H. West, 

D. C. Fulton, 
Barton Atkins, 
W. K. Meade, 

D. W. Maratta, 
R. S. Kelly, 
Romulo Martinez, 
F. H. Dyer, 


Eastern 
Western 


Eastern 
Western 


New York 


“ 


“ 


North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oregon 

Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 
“ 


“ 
Texas 
“ 


“ 
Virginia 
“ 


Wisconsin 
“ 

Alaska Territory 
Arizona = 
Dakota “ 
Idaho “ 
Montana “ 
New Mexico “ 
Washington “ 
Wyoming “ 


Alabama 


“ 


Arkansas 
“ 
California 

Colorado 
Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
“ 
Indiana 
Iowa 
“ 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
“ 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
“ 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Missouri 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

New York 
“ 


North Carolina 

“ “ 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 

“ 

Texas 

“ 


“ 


“ 


Vermont 
Virginia 
“ 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Alaska Territory 
Arizona as 
Dakota - 
Montana “ 
New Mexico “ 
Utah 6 


| General Agent, Department of Justice, 
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T. J. Hamilton, 


Washington Territory 
T. J. Carr, 


Wyoming 


BY THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
Assistant Attorneys, in the United States pot of a 


oa 


Examiners, Department of Justice, 

Law Clerk, . : 
Assistants to U nited States Attorneys, , 
Messengers, { Including offices of Mar- } 
Watchmen, shal of the District | 
Firemen, 
Laborers, 


no 
OOOO DER Oe 


of Columbia and of { 
Solicitor of Treasury, J 


THE PRESIDENT AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
(D. H. Chamberlain, in the New York Times, July 12.) 


In this article, I shall limit my view chiefly to these points, 
namely: the President’s attitude toward the reform ; what policy he 
ought to adhere to; the relations which he should sustain to his party. 

Between the partisan bigotry of Hoar and Ingalls and the parti- 
san greed of Vance and Gorman, on the one hand, and the hasty and 
censorious criticism of some of the Independents of 1884, on the 
other hand, there is surely a via media, which, if it can be pointed 
out, will be a considerable help to clear thinking and just judgment. 
This desirable end I shall try to reach in this article. 

First, it is necessary to recall who the President is, what he is, to 
what he is bound, and what policy on the question of civil service he 
ought, in the broad sense of the word, to adopt and hold. President 
Cleveland is, in the first place, a Democratic officer, in a party sense, 
nominated and elected as a Democrat by the Democratic party. The 
only peculiarity of his position in this respect is the fact that he was 
supported in 1884 by a considerable body of Independents, mostly 
civil service Republicans, whose votes contributed essentially to his 
success in the decisive election of the State of New York. I think 
it remains no less true, for this fact, that President Cleveland is a 
Democratic President, bound to all the obligations to which any 
Democratic President ought to be bound. For one, I do not think 
my vote given to the Cleveland electors of New York created, under 
the circumstances of that election, any change of relation between 
Mr. Cleveland and his own party. I recognize the method of “ gov- 
ernment,” as it is called, “ by parties.” But parties are. simply agen- 
cies to enforce political principles, chosen by the free choice of those 
who happen to agree in political sentiment, and to be abandoned and 
rejected just as freely whenever, in the opinion of the individual, 
they do not truly represent his views of public policy. Any other 
theory of party ethics is false and debauching. 

President Cleveland, I insist, was the choice of the Democratic 
party, with all that this ‘fact properly implies. He was bound to rep- 
resent the principles of that — as expressed in its platform, which 
he had accepted. He was bound, too, so far as is consistent with 
public duty, to strengthen the power and confirm the hold of his 
party on the public support. Always within the lines of his duty to 


| all the people, his task and duty was and is to administer the affairs 


of the government through the Democratic party. Wherever, agree- 
ably to the laws and the rules of good administration, any position 
was to be filled which could fairly be said to represent the political prin- 
ciples or policy of his party, he was bound to fill it with a Democrat 


|or one in sympathy with that party. Besides this, I think he was in 
| duty bound likewise to take care not to break with his party, not to 
| set himself in antagonism to his party, except in cases where his own 


pledges or the pledges of his party absolutely required him to do 
so. The Democratic party was not only the power which made him 


| President: it was the only power on which he could rely for support 


as President. A few Independents, not represented by a single mem- 
ber of either branch of Congress, could not alone supp®rt him. The 


| regular Republican party, consumed to its inmost vitals by the fires 


of a greed and rancor, would not support him. In such a case, it 
would: have been madness to lightly or willingly part company with 
the Democratic party. 

Second, what has the President done in respect to civil service 
reform? He was elected on his record in this respect as Governor 


| and his letter of acceptance as candidate for the Presidency. His 
| first act was, after his election, self-moved, voluntarily, to go a bow 
| shot beyond his previous utterances or those of his party in proclaim- 


ing the spirit of true civil service reform, quite leaving behind him 
the mere letter of the civil service statute and proposing to apply the 
spirit of non-partisanship to appointments to office. The letter to 
Mr. Curtis was in this sense a pure gratuity, something not demand- 
able or expected when we cast our votes for him as President. It is 
important not to forget this, for I venture to say that not one of us 
Independents who knew Mr. Cleveland best before his election ever 
expected such a declaration from him or would have thought of 
making it a condition of our support in 1884. Of course, the Curtis 
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letter was in the line of former utterances, though a great advance 
from them ; and it became at once the platform of action for Presi- 
dent Cleveland. And I now ask, How has he redeemed the promises 
of that letter? 


But I must pause here to call special attention to one embarrass- 
ment which met the President at the threshold,— an embarrassment 
wholly due to the political greed and profligacy of the Republican 


party. What I refer to is the fact that for twenty-four years the civil | 
service has been made the engine of party power, its ranks crowded, far | 
and wide, high and low, with the henchmen and workers of the Republi- 
can party Such debasement was never before seen in a free country, 
the United States Senate and President Arthur, for example, actually 
entering into an express compact to bestow on Mahone, of Virginia, 
the whole patronage of that State, from top to bottom, as the price 
of his support of the Republican party in the Senate. The civil 
service of the United States embraces one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand persons, of whom all but about eight hundred, or one one-hun- 
dred and fiftieth part, were Republicans. Now, I say that not only | 


was such a result an outrage on decency, but it was, and is still, the | 


most serious and just ground of hindrance and difficulty which the 
President and those who think with him have encountered in their | 
civil service work. Who that will make the case his own can wonder | 
that the average Democratic politician or Congressman — especially 
such leaders as Randall or Beck — naturally feels indignant at the | 
sight of one-half of the American people, his supporters, ostracized 
from public employment? Who can wonder that such men chafe | 
under a law and policy which have the effect, to a large extent, to | 
continue this great wrong? I do not hesitate to say that, till this 
wrong is in a large measure righted, we shall have to contend against | 
what I must admit is, to a great extent, a feeling of just resentment 
against the proscriptive policy pursued by Republicans from 1864 to 
1884. Now, against all this difficulty within his own party, Presi- | 
dent Cleveland has had constantly to contend as best he could. I 
maintain further that it is not and has not been the duty of the Pres- | 
ident to enforce the civil service principle — non-partisanship and | 
merit only —as rigidly and fully as would have been the duty of a} 
Republican President who had entered upon his office under like | 
pledges in 1885. The flagrant injustice of which I have spoken will | 
lead to and ought to lead to some concessions which, but for that in- 
equality, would be unjustifiable. Hence, my disapproval of Randall, | 
Vance, and company is mild compared with my contempt for the atti- | 
tude of nearly the whole of the Republican party press and the | 
Republican leaders on this subject. Posing now as civil service 
reformers, after their long revel of unrestrained enjoyment of the 
spoils system, and demanding that the President be held to the | 


strictest adherence to his personal views on this question, they expose | 
themselves to the just animadversion of all fair-minded men as | 


arrant Pharisees and hypocrites. Mr. George F. Hoar, 
his recent “preadamite ” diatribes in the Senate (they do not de- 
serve to be called speeches even), says that postmasters, internal 


revenue collectors, and the like officers have “nothing to do with | 


the policy of an administration” 


cumbent of the smallest federal office from Maine to California who 
was not a Republican. 


But, however much we may despise current Republican criticism, 


the more important question is, How, in fact, has the President met | 


his duty on this question? My answer —an answer based on sta- 
tistics and some knowledge of the facts of the particular cases most 
commented on, all of which I would gladly set forth if time and 
space permitted —is that he has done all he wisely could do, has 
done all that true wisdom and good policy would allow. That he 


has made some appointments which he would not make again goes | 


without saying; that he would have been more completely governed 
by civil service considerations but for the hostile attitude of his own 
party, I do not doubt. 
and fine sense of responsibility. It was said by Burke that one of 
the best tests and proofs of high statesmanship is the capacity for 
applying principles under the stress of many miscarriages arising 


from surrounding hostilities, “without at the same time losing the | 
Such has been | 


hope or the wish to reach the true goal and ideal.” 
the work and attitude, as it seems to me, of President Cleveland 
from the first. Wherever comparison can be made, the results show 
the fidelity not only of the President, but of his cabinet on this 
issue. During Mr. Blaine’s incumbency of the’ Secretaryship of 
State,— only about five months,—he made sixteen changes in the 
clerical force of that department, the whole force consisting of fifty ; 
while Mr. Bayard, during an incumbency of sixteen months, has 
made but six changes, all to fill vacancies, though it is to be remem- 
bered that the present civil service statute leaves every member of 
this force liable to summary removal without cause, just as much as 
they were under Mr. Blaine. Of appointees in the office of the De- 
partment of Justice at Washington, fifty-one are not subject to civil 
service rules and thirty-four are. Of this whole number, up to this 
time, only five have been discharged and only eighteen have resigned. 


in one of | 


; yet, for fully twenty years, Mr. | 
Hoar and his party have been engaged in a ruthless war on the in- | 


The special criticism so often made, that the President has not 
at once removed officers who ought not to have been appointed, does 
not seem to me valid, necessarily, or in all cases. If any error has 
been committed, I think it lies here; but I can easily understand that 
the removal of men once appointed might justly be regarded as un- 
called for, even though their appointment was regretted. I am the 
last man to deprecate criticism of the President, especially from sin- 
cere civil service reformers. I believe the President receives criticism 
|from the friends of this cause with respect and even gratitude; but 
looking at his necessary limitations, a few only of which I have com- 
mented on, he seems to me to have done his full duty, to have cleared 
the way for better results in the future, and, above all, to have done 
it without sacrificing the general support of his own party. This is 
not only reform, it is statesmanship; and the man who has shown 
it is not only to-day stronger than his party,— he is the strongest 
President, 1 believe, in the confidence of the people since Lincoln. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER TO OFFICE-HOLDERS. 


|  FoLtow1ne is the full text of the President’s proclamation warn- 
ing office-holders against the use of their positions for the manipula- 
| tion of primaries or other partisan purposes : — 





EXEcuTIVE MANsiIon, WASHINGTON, July 14, 1886. 


| To the Heads of the Departments in the service of the General Gov- 
| ernment : — 


| I deem this a proper time to warn especially all subordinates 
in the several departments, and all office-holders under the general 
government, against the use of their official positions in attempts 
to control political movements in their localities. 
|  Office-holders are the agents of the people, not their masters. 
| Not only is their time and labor due to the government, but they 
‘should scrupulously avoid, in their political action as well as in 
ithe discharge of their official duty, offending by a display of obtru- 
sive partisanship their neighbors who have relations with them as 
| public officials. 
| They should also constantly remember that their party friends 
|from whom they have received preferment have not invested them 
with the power of arbitrarily managing their political affairs. They 
| have no right as office-holders to dictate the political action of their 
| party associates, or to throttle freedom of action within party lines 
| by methods and practices which pervert every useful and justifiable 
| purpose of party organization. 
The influence of federal office-holders should not be felt in the 
| manipulation of political primary meetings and nominating conven- 
The use by these officials of their positions to compass their 
| selection as delegates to political conventions is indecent and unfair, 
and proper regard for the proprieties and requirements of official 
place will also prevent their assuming the active conduct of political 
| campaigns. 

Individual interest and activity in political affairs are by no 
means condemned. Office-holders are neither disfranchised nor for- 
bidden the exercise of political privileges; but their privileges are 
not enlarged, nor is their duty to party increased to pernicious 
activity, by office-holding. 

A just discrimination in this regard between the things a citizen 
may properly do and the purposes for which a public office should 
not be used is easy, in the light of a correct appreciation of the 
relation between the people and those intrusted with official place, 
| and a consideration of the necessity under our form of governmert 
|of political action free from official coercion. 

You are requested tocommunicate the substance of these views 
to those for whose guidance they are intended. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


| 


| tions. 


All this is proof to me of his deep sincerity | 


In connection with this subject, it is of interest to recall the order 
of similar purport, issued June 22, 1877, by President Hayes. The 
latter was in these terms : — 


No officer should be required or permitted to take part in the 
management of political organizations, caucuses, conventions, or elec- 
tion campaigus. Their right to vote and to express their views on 
public questions, either orally or through the press, is not denied, 
provided it does not interfere with the discharge of their official 
duties. No assessment for political purposes on officers or subordi- 
nates should be allowed. 


The President, we are glad to say, has taken a stand. That 
he has an honest, conscientious belief that “public office is a pub- 
lic trust,” and that public officers are “the servants and not the 
masters of the people,” we fully believe. He has acted upon the 
idea so often in all the public positions which he has occupied 
|that no man will dispute the honesty of his purpose. Despite all 
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the attacks made upon the administration for the many palpable | 
mistakes which it has made, it is but justice to say of Mr. Cleveland 
that, generally speaking, he has shown a sincerity in his desires to 
live up to the principles which he has professed. In many cases, | 
we are sorry to say, he has deviated from trem; and, in a large| 
number of instances, no valid excuse was ever given. But, when all 
this has been said, it does not conflict with the belief held by men 
who possess Mr. Cleveland’s personal acquaintance and confidence, 
that he really means to live up to the high standards enunciated in 
his inaugural address. ... We look now, after a year’s experimenting, 
to see him stand more firmly than ever for an honest and decent 
public service, obedient to the laws and to the higher standards of 
political decency which public sentiment is setting up.— Boston 
Advertiser (Rep.). 


THE INSTITUTE OF CIVICS. 

Mr. H. LAmBert contributes to the Boston Herald an interesting 
letter explaining the work that is being done by the Institute of 
Civics, organized about a year ago in Washington. Several branches 
of this organization have been established in the large cities, and 


it is understood that one is now being organized in Boston. We 
make the following extracts from Mr. Lambert’s communication :— 


The Institute of Civics, by its societies, publications, public 
addresses, lectures, and the agency of schools, public and private, 
and by any other means that may be found appropriate, aims to 
make plain and to enforce the duties arising from citizenship, and 
to awaken the public conscience in relation to them. So far as 
it accomplishes this work, it prepares citizens for intelligent, honest, 
and independent action, and fits them, in due time, to play the 
part of civil service reformers. As the final object of both move- 
ments is similar, so the obstacles to contend with are mainly the 
same; and, although the progress of reform has somewhat dimin-| 
ished their force, they still stand in the way of all attempts to 
elevate our political morality. 

Civil service reform has sought to combine citizens in associations, 
and, through the influence they might exert, to secure specific objects 
in relation to the public service. It not only endeavors to enlighten 
and persuade, but also calls for direct political action, when needed, 
to defeat unworthy, or elect worthy, candidates for public office. 
The community has been somewhat awakened to the evils resulting 
from this system, and to the necessity of selecting public servants 
solely with a view to their fitness. But, still, there is need of every 
reformatory influence which can be brought to bear, to prevent 
the abuses from which we suffer and to perfect the work of reform. 
While the chief contention of parties is for their own ascendancy; | 
while voters are so blindly partisan that their cry is, “Our party, | 
right or wrong”; while eubiie offices are used as bribes and a means 
of corruption, and elections are carried by fraud or intimidation, 
and votes are bought and sold; while legislators are more anxious 
to secure the “soldier” vote or the “labor”; while party organs 
unduly exalt their own men and measures, and as persistently decry 
or abuse the men and measures of their opponents; and while 
our politics have their inspiration “in bar-rooms and in the mind 
of bar-rooms,’”— what can we expect but a low and debased tone 
in our government, a riot of venality and corruption in our parties, | 
and a country suffering in all its great interests through the want | 
of wise legislation ? 

England and the United States have a civil service about equally 
extensive, but events that have recently occurred show a striking | 
contrast in the management of this branch of the public service. | 
In England there have been two political revolutions. ‘The Gladstone | 
government gave place to Tory rule, the Tories came in and went | 
out, and Gladstone came back again, without the slightest change 
being made in the subordinate offices. Though the storm raged 
in the high places of the land, displacing the party leaders, the | 
calm order of the general system was wholly undisturbed, whether 
Tory came in or went out. In this work, a most valuable auxiliary | 
will be found in the Institute of Civics, which has received from 





the public press general approval of its plans and purposes, and | 
which, from the broad generalization of its aims, the ample scope 
of the influences it may exert, is well-adapted to enlist the active 
co-operation of all friends of progress, of all who desire greater 
enlightenment of the multitude of voters, and of all who desire more 
integrity and manly independence in our public men. 


In judging of the President’s fidelity to the cause of a reform in | 
the civil service, we must look not only to his own conduct and| 
policy, but to the conduct and policy of those officials whom he has | 
selected, whose execution of the law it is his sworn official duty to| 
supervise and control. 


Judging by this test, I do not find that the Executive has kept 





or has attempted to keep the pledges which preceded and followed 
his election. The power of appointment to office seems to me to 


| have been used by the present administration with as absolute and 


single a purpose of promoting partisan interests as it was under 
Van Buren or Pierce. He has failed to make a single one of his 
subordinates understand that he means business in the execution of 
the Civil Service Reform Law. We find in a very few localities, 
where the Democratic party needs the votes of civil service reformers 
for any hope of success, some slight concession is made to this sen- 
timent, while the doctrine, “ To the victors belong the spoils,” is in 
force for the rest of the country. The appointing power is bestowed 
upon the President by the Constitution. What new oath of office is 
that which binds a chief magistrate to reform where, and only 


where, the Democratic party will not deem itself injured ?— Senator 
Hoar. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS.— NOTES. 


(We invite communications from the Civil Service Reform Associations 
throughout the country. Items concerning the work that each is doing, brief 
reports of meetings, and any information which may be of use to the RECORD, 
will gladly be received. Matter for publication should be sent so as to reach this 
office by the 20th of the month.] 


INDIANA. 


The Indiana Civil Service Association has begun in earnest the 
collection of information bearing upon alleged abuses in the public 
institutions of Indiana, for the purpose of having at command data 
that will establish the necessity of a State civil serviee law. July 10, 
the Executive Committee, headed by State Senator Foulk, met at the 
Dennison House, and examined several witnesses touching the 
methods in vogue at the insane hospital and other institutions. The 
evidence was taken by a short-hand reporter, and preserved. 





Acting Secretary Fairchild of the Treasury Department, July 15, 
summarily dismissed the chief of a division and two clerks in his 
office for discreditable conduct in connection with examinations for 
promotion. The chief of division had been instructed to prepare 
examination papers for promotion in his office; and, after doing so, 
he surreptitiously furnished copies of the questions to two of the 
clerks under him. This fact was brought to the attention of the 
head of the office, who made inquiry of the accused parties, and, upon 
their denial of the truth of the charges, reported them to the acting 
secretary as persons unworthy to hold positions under the government. 


A correspondent of the Nation calls the following press telegram 
to the attention of those who are trying to convince the people that 
the merit system of appointment to office is “un-American” and 
impracticable under republican institutions : — 

“ A despatch from Chattanooga, Tenn., to the New York Herald, 


| dated July 5, says: ‘Last April, during the flood times, when the 
| Tennessee River was higher than it had been for twenty years, 


Thomas Blakeney, an enterprising young coal-miner, learned that 
the Civil Service Commission was in Knoxville. Being of an aspir- 
ing turn, he conceived the idea of standing an examination. He 
crossed the river on a raft of logs, and tramped through the moun- 
tains to the railroad. He reached Knoxville, was examined, and had 
almost forgotten the matter. Yesterday, he received notice that he 
had passed successfully, and had been appointed to an eight-hun- 
dred-dollar clerkship in the Treasury Department.’ ” 


By recent amendment of the Massachusetts Rules, approved by 
the Governor July 14, 1886, the classified civil service is made to 
include the district police and all persons doing police duty, either 
permanently or temporarily, in any city of the State, except Boston. 
Another amendment provides that, hereafter, appointees in the ser- 
vice of any city must have been residents of that city during the 
year preceding the date of their application for appointment, and 
must be also citizens of the United States, except where special 
qualifications are required, and the appointing officer requests in 
writing that the examination be open to non-residents or non- 
naturalized citizens. By amendment to Rule 29, clause 1, no tem- 


porary appointment of a person who has not been examined and 


certified under the civil service rules shall continue for more than 


| thirty days. 


Following is an additional regulation lately put in force by the 
commissioners, in relation to the labor service in Boston. 


When a person is discharged from the labor service for “ loitering,’’ “ incom- 


| petence,”’ “ unsatisfactory work,’’ or any equivalent cause, unless the charge is 


disproved, he shall not be eligible for registration again for a period of at least 
six months from the date of such discharge. /t the end of that time, he can 
apply for registration on the same basis as other citizens; and in case he is 
registered he shall not be eligible to certification to the department from which 
he was discharged, except with the written consent of the head of that depart- 
ment. When a person is discharged from said service for “ intoxication,’ and 
the charge is not disproved, he shall not be eligible for registration — for 
a period of at least a year from the date of such discharge, and his registration 
will then be subject to the conditions hereinbefore prescribed for men discharged 
for ‘incompetence,’ etc. In case a person is discharged a second time for 
any of the causes named, he shall not be eligible for registration again, except by 
special vote of the commissioners. 





